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Politicians love to preside over an anniversary. Centenaries are particularly popular with them; they make them 
feel that they will be associated with an important point in a universal cycle. The biggest prize of all is to preside 
over millennium celebrations - even when the calendar by which the millennium is calculated is known to be an 
arbitrary human construct (like our own), and the date wrong. The fact that the third millennium Anno Domini 
can't properly be said to begin until January 1st 2001 won't stop anyone from celebrating on January 1st 2000; 
and not many people will associate the millennium with the birth of Jesus Christ, generally thought to have taken 
place several years 'B.c.' (see Martin Goodman in Omnibus 37, January 1999) Roman emperors were no different 
from our politicians in this respect. There were two cycles of saecula ('ages') which they could exploit. One, of 
'ages' of 110 years, was exploited by Augustus in order to convince the Romans that he had brought the period 
of the civil wars to an end, and that there would now be a new era of peace and prosperity. He organized large- 
scale celebrations in 17 B.C. Not all the events were shoddy: he persuaded Horace to write the hymn for the main 
religious ceremony (the text of this carmen saeculare, celebrating Augustus' rule, can be read e.g. in the Penguin 
translation of Horace's Odes). That Augustan festival was repeated at 110-year intervals by later emperors. 

The other cycle was one of 100 years, beginning with the legendary date of the foundation of the city of 
Rome on April 21st, 754 B.c., as calculated by the antiquarian Varro in the 1st c. B.c. It was very 
convenient for Claudius to be able to celebrate the eighth centenary of Rome in A. D. 47. Claudius' emergence as 
emperor after the assassination of Caligula in A.D.41. if not quite unplanned was certainly not legitimate, and 
his position was at first very weak. After a few years, it was much stronger — not least because he had conquered 
(part of) Britain - and the centenary celebrations of A.D. 47 symbolized the fact that he was now well and truly 
in control, and even (he hoped) popular. 


A handy millennium 

Two centuries later, Rome's millennium came at an equally opportune moment for the emperor. The emperor 
Marcus Julius Philippus had come to power in A.D. 244. The previous decade had seen unprecedented political 
instability in the Roman empire. With hindsight historians have seen the period from A.D. 235 to 284 as the 'crisis 
of the third century', a period of change in the structure of the Roman empire from the 'principate' of Augustus 
to the 'dominate' of Late Antiquity-indeed, in many respects the end of the classical world and its culture. The 
assassination of Alexander Severus at Mainz in A.D. 235 marked a breakdown in the emperors' authority over 
their armies; the next fifty years saw more than a score of emperors proclaimed by the armies stationed in different 
parts of the empire. 

When Philip came to power, he was immediately accused of having had his predecessor, the popular Gordian III 
killed. This was probably unjust, but undermined his legitimacy. Philip had to do what he could to make himself 
accepted - including having Gordian III deified. His coins broadcast peace with the Persians (PAX FUNDATA 
CUM PERSIBUS), who had become a new threat to Roman security with the accession of a new dynasty, the 
Sasanians, i n A.D. 224. He was tolerant towards Christians, so much so that there is a tradition that he was a 
Christian himself. To show people that his regime promised them stability, he declared his son first Caesar, and 
then, in A.D. 247, co- emperor — Augustus. The two Philips were to be consuls together in 248.Then he had a brilliant 
idea: they would preside together over Rome's millennium celebrations on April 21-23,248 (we may note that 
unlike modem politicians, he very properly waited for the thousand years to be over before celebrating them). 
Throughout the empire, coins were minted celebrating eternal Rome's thousandth birthday and the beginning of 
a new age (MILIARIUM SAECULUM and SAECULUM NOVUM).The lateerors from Trajan on) has a 
fantastic list of the animals slaughtered in the course of the millennia! games —elks and elephants, rhinoceroses 
and giraffes. Some of these animals are illustrated on Philip's coinage: lions, elks, antelope and hippos. There were 
also said to have been a thousand pairs of gladiators. 

The celebrations expressed not just Philip's personal desire for popularity and legitimacy, but the hope of people 
throughout the empire that order should be restored and civil wars be at an end. After all, there had been civil 
wars before — during the two 'Years of Four Emperors' in A.D. 69 and A.D. 193; in both cases new dynasties, the 
Flavians and the Severans, had emerged and brought peace and stability. The same hope was now being 
expressed for Philip and his son. 



A thousand years plus one 

But the hopes declared by the millennium celebrations were to 
prove vain. Philip's policy of tradition and reconciliation was no 
answer to the new military situation created by the rise of the 
Sasaninns in Persia and the pressure of external peoples on the 
Rhine and the Danube Basically . a Roman emperor now had to 
be in three places at once - with the Rhine army, the Danube 
army, and the Eastern army; the city of Rome itself no longer 
mattered much. If any of these armies felt that an emperor did 
not serve it well, it simply selected a new ooc of its choice. 
Within months of the millennium, the Eastern army had 
proclaimed Joupianus as emperor, and the Danube army 
Pacatianus. We know virtually nothing about Pacat anus' 
agenda, except from his coins. One of them bears the legend 
ROMAE AETCRlnae] AN[no| MILI.fesimo] ET PRIMO: for 
eternal Rome, in her one thousand and first year'. If you’ve 
missed the millennium, the thing to do is to have your own 
commemoration of the year 1001. 

Pacatianus soon disappeared. Philip sent a senior senator 
called Decius to reimposc his authority over the Danube legions, 
but instead of accepting Philip the army made Decius its 
emperor. There was a battle at Verona in September 249. and 
Philip's reign was over. 

Tire following decades saw the armies proclaiming emperor 


after emperor. Some managed to demonstrate their power by 
imposing their policies throughout the empire - including whole- 
sale persecutions of Christians by Decius in 231 and Vaicrian in 
257/8. But entire sections of the empire effectively chose their 
own rulers. For a time, the east was controlled by the royal family 
of Palmyra (Odenaethus and his famous queen, Zcnobia), while 
Gaul was under the control of its own rulers. Even Britain had its 
own emperors. Carausius and Alleclus (286 9<i). As the soldiers 
demanded more and more donatives, inflation continued There 
were barbarian invasions, and a plague ravaged the empire for 
twenty years. Many city-dwellers could no longer afford the 
contributions needed to maintain the culture of the classical city 
- the buildings, ceremonies, and feasts. Some fled to villas and 
villages, others abandoned traditional city culture by becoming 
Christians. Not until Diocletian (284-305) established an artifi- 
cial and short-lived system of government in which there were 
four emperors (the ‘tetrarchy'), and then Constantine (306-337) 
was able to provide the different armies with several sons of his 
own to lead them, was order restored. But that was to be a very 
different Roman world from the one that Philip looked forward 
to when he celebrated Rome's millennium. 
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